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Sunset and the first star-watchers on 
the loggia in the Spring twilight. Priscilla 
Lobeck brings this familiar campus scene 
to the cover of our April issue. Priscilla 
illustrated Betty Ray’s merry comedy of 
college traditions and military affairs, 
“ 1 he General Has A Date.” 

+ + + + 

Beth Johnson contributes two poems, 
the short and scathing “Discovery / 9 and 
the long “ Recompense a vivid and re- 
morseless analysis of mind and motive. 

+ + + + 

Managing Editor Martha Hermann 
w'rote the book reviews in this issue. 

+ + + + 

That first-of-the-month feeling seems to 
pervade Marion Taylor’s whimsical “Shy- 
lock.” Priscilla Lobeck expresses a lovely 
and idealistic mood in her poem, “Hands.” 
4* 4* 4* 4* 

“Atoms and Eve” is the scientific title 
Virginia Harvey has chosen for her story 
of romance and test tubes. You may think 
the two won’t mix, but they do, and form 
a delightful compound in this clever tale 
of love and science. 


Inside Information 

Spring seems to be in the air. At least 
it covers many of The Wesleyan’s pages 
this month. Our sophomore staff assist- 
ant, Virginia McClellan describes that 
lethargy that comes over us about this 
time every year, to tell us that it’s “Spring 
Again.” 

4* 4* 4* 4* 

Freshman Marie Sheffield gives us a 
picture of a queen, in the modem vernacu- 
lar, slang, lingo, Bronxese, or what-have- 
you. Anyway for reference material, and 
incidentally translation, of “In Other 
Woids.” We suggest you see “The Col- 
lege Omnibus” pages 349-350. 


HILLYER C. WARLICK’S STUDIO 

Telephone 789 

117 Cotton Ave. Macon, Ga. 
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HANDS 

Hands are precious things : 
They seal the destiny 
Of humankind 
And stamp their mark 
Upon the universe. 

They mould the warm red 
Earth of Life 
And shape it into patterns 
In the dust; 

Or lift them for 
The heavens to see. 

Child, guard your hands, 

The heavens are waiting. 

— Priscilla Lobeck. 
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THE GENERAL HAS A DATE 


The General is the last person on the 
campus from whom anyone would expect 
help on a term paper, but mine wouldn’t 
be completed yet if it were not for the 
General. No one expects help from him 
because he is a statue. He stands on a 
low pedestal in front of the Administration 
Building, holding his lapel with one hand, 
and apparently either begging or holding 
some invisable article with the other, for 
it is perpetually outstretched in an attitude 
of incompleted action. There are many 
stories about the General — named that be- 
cause he wears a Revolutionary War uni- 
form — because no one knows about him, 
except that somebody gave him to the 
college, and he has been standing in front 
of the Administration Building ever 
since. One of the traditions about the 
General is that if a student clasps the 
statue’s hand before a test, she can’t flunk, 
so the General’s hand is worn smooth from 
many claspings. I didn’t clasp his hand 
when I started my term paper, but he did 
a lot for it, just the same. 

The trouble all started because one day 
a good looking lieutenant invited the whole 
student body to a dance that the Seventh 
Battalion was giving, and, of course, Mary 
Margaret wanted to go. 

“Not that I expect to get anything out 
of it, except an evening of fun,” she told 
me, “but I honestly think we all ought to 
do something for National Defense — I 
mean something more personal than giving 
up silk stockings and bobby pins.” 

Well, I can’t think of much that is any 
more personal to me than my silk stockings 
and my bobby pins, but I could see what 
she meant. I could also see that the good 
looking lieutenant had more than a little 
to do with Mary Margaret’s sudden patri- 


otism, so 1 knew I’d better go along and 
keep an eye on army maneuvers. 

Mary Margaret always needed more 
looking-after than the usual roommate, 
because she is the starry-eyed, romantic 
type, and gladly falls in love with any lad 
who can convince her that he’d look nice 
in a dream. I had been expecting trouble 
all year, because you can’t put 30,000 new- 
ly drafted soldiers in the same town with 
a girls’ college and not expect, at the least, 
a warm winter. And even a small sedate 
college like Wescott can get extremely ex- 
cited at such a prospect, which would pro- 
vide approximately 100 men for every girl, 
if anybody should undertake a “Share-the- 
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Wealth” plan. So I wasn’t particularly sur- 
prised when Mary Margaret decided she 
wanted to do her bit for National Defense 
by going to the soldiers’ dance. 

It wasn’t that I didn’t want Mary Mar- 
garet to fall in love — I just wanted her 
to do it a little more quietly and safely 
than she usually did, for always with me 
was the memory of the time she fell for a 
young man who had an animal act in a 
circus, and he gave her a lion cub for a pet. 
We tried to keep it in the closet so the 
house mother wouldn’t find it, and in two 
days he ruined my newest evening gown, 
Mary Margaret’s fur coat, and my best 
black suede shoes. There had also been a 
test pilot, various types of artists and 
poets, a French “count,” and a traveling 
salesman for a nail, nut, bolt, and screw 
factory, who certainly was. 

So, as we dressed for the dance, I at- 
tempted a little advice-before-the-fact, 
thinking that perhaps I might save myself 
a lot of trouble later on. 

“This dress looks like that lion cub 
might have had hold of it," I said, dis- 
covering an imaginary rip in the seam of 
the skirt. 

Mary Margaret didn’t flinch. Appar- 
ently, she’d forgotten about the lion cub. 
"Have you seen my other shoe?” she said. 

“Mary Margaret, are you sure you 
want to go to this affair? I hear they are 
awfully bad dancers, because of those 
heavy shoes they wear.” 

"Of course I’m sure. Where’s my eye- 
lash curler?” 

I wasn’t making much headway. 

"Mary Margaret,” I said, “do you 
know that draftees make $21 per month 
and don’t have automobiles in which to 
take their dates places.” 

“Of course I know it, and isn’t it per- 
fectly outrageous?” she said, and went 
right on curling her eyelashes. 


So I gave it up as a bad job, and crossed 
my fingers and hoped that the one she 
picked this time would be afraid of ani- 
mals. 

Mary Margaret lived up to expecta- 
tions. He was a private, with brown eyes 
and stubby brown hair and a sad, wistful, 
little-boy look. She told me about him the 
minute we were home, and I recognized 
the familiar gleam in her eyes. 

"I just looked up, and there he was,” 
she sighed. 

“Very original of him,” I told her. 
“Did he know any more tricks?” 

"Oh, I’m not joking!” Mary Margaret 
said. “He was wonderful. And he's coming 
to see me next Saturday.” 

"What does he do when he’s not in the 
army?” 

“I don’t know — he graduated from Cor- 
nell.” 

“You don’t know! Why, you spent prac- 
tically the w'hole evening with him — evcry- 
time I saw you, you were with him 1 ” 

"Yes, I know. He’s so much fun to be 
w’ith !” She smiled and sighed. “His name 
is Bill.” 

I couldn’t hold out against her evident 
delight. "All right,” I said, resigned to 
whatever fate the young man had for us, 
“go to it, and good luck. But don’t be too 
hard on him — remember, he’s vital to Na- 
tional Defense.” 

She grinned back at me. "You know, 
there isn’t a single thing about him thats 
queer, like all the rest were,” she said. 

And she was right. No one could have 
wanted a better young man than Bill. He 
came to see her every Saturday night and 
usually spent most of Sunday with her. 
And Mary Margaret didn’t even complain 
about having to have campus dates with 
him. They haunted the playroom and the 
drug store and talked to the General, and 
sometimes followed the night watchman 
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on his rounds — they always found plenty 
to do. 

And Bill was exactly right for Mary 
Margaret — he knew when to laught at her, 
to get her head out of the clouds, and how 
to be sympathetic when she hit the ground 
with a bump. The two of them had a 
wicked talent for thinking up mischief, and 
their antics amused the whole school. 

For instance, one nigjit they wandered 
into the library, and spent a long time 
looking up books in the card catalogue. 
After they left, the librarian started to 
use the card catalogue, and when she pulled 
out a drawer, one of those long paper 
curlycues with a fine wire spring inside 
leaped out at her. For once, even the li- 
brarian broke the quiet of the library. 

When Bill had to go on maneuvers, 
Mary Margaret was so unhappy that I 
gave her my South American necklace, 
which she’d wanted all year, but even that 
didn’t make her any happier. She thought 
of Bill constantly, and her devotion made 
her so absent-minded that the chemistry 
professor mistook her for a professor and 
asked her if she were one of the new 
faculty members. One day I found her 
math book in the basin, soaking in hot 
suds, while a pair of dirty white socks sat 
in the bookcase. 

But Bill finally came back, and Mary 
Margaret returned to her fairly normal 
state of mind. Things were going along 
smoothly, and I was able to take my mind 
off Mary Margaret and her troubles, be- 
cause her only sorrow was that Bill could 
come to see her only on the week-end. I 
knew it was too good to last, but I had 
hoped it would continue until I was safely 
past a philosophy term paper that required 
all the worrying I could manage. 

All went well until the Saturday before 
the term paper was due on Monday. I 
spent Saturday in the library, and put in 


the last footnote just before dinner. That 
night I went out for a little fun of my 
own, planning to finish the paper the next 
day, and when I came back, Mary Mar- 
garet was lying across her bed, with her 
feet on my best hat, crying like a puppy. 

Before I could say a word, she raised 
her head and sobbed, “He’s horrible 1 
What’ll I do”? 

“What’s wrong,” I said, “does he have 
a glass eye?” 

“No, it isn’t that,” she wailed. “I’m 
through with men” ! 

I rescued my hat and sat beside her 
on the bed. “Dry and tears,” I said, “and 
tell Auntie all about it.” 

Mary Margaret sat up, gulped, and 
started in the middle of her story, as 
usual. 

“He sat with her for hours, and all I 
could do was play ping pong with her date. 
Oh it’s terrible!” 

And she started wailing again. 

“Oh, I see,” I said. “He ran into his 
maiden aunt from Schenectady.” 

“You know perfectly well she wasn’t 
his aunt! She had red hair!” 

“Well, who was she, dear?” 

“I don’t know her name — she’s that 
freshman with the glamour-gal walk — and 
she’s from Evanston !” 

“Does that make a difference?” 

“He’s from Evanston ! They sat there 
and talked about Evanston for hours ! At 
least, he said they talked about Evanston. 
I wouldn’t believe anything he said now!” 

Gradually the story was beginning to 
come out. 

“Was that his explanation?” I asked 
her. 

“That’s all — just that she was from his 
home town and he hadn’t seen anybody 
from there in a long time. He didn’t have 
to spend half the evening talking to her! 
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He didn’t even know her when he lived 
in Evanston!” 

“1 suppose you told him what you 
thought of him?” Mary Margaret’s decla- 
ration of her opinion of the young man 
was always a sure indication of the ex- 
tent of her anger. 

“I told him he was the most inconsid- 
erate person I’d ever seen. I told him he 
had been terribly rude, and if he didn’t 
know any better it wouldn’t be so bad, but 
he does know better. I told him that I just 
don’t care for people who have no con- 
sideration for others, and in the future 
he can just leave me alone.” 

“What did he say to that?” 

“He got mad, too, and said he’d apol- 
ogized once, and he wasn’t going to beg 
me. Imagine! As if I’d give in, if he did 
beg me. But at least he might have tried.” 

“Well, he will yet, Mary Margaret, 
don’t worry.” I felt pretty safe with my 
prophecy, because, sooner or later, the 
others had always called to try again. 

“No, he won’t,” Mary Margaret said, 
as she started to weep again. “I told him 
I’d date the General before I’d ever speak 
to him again.” 

Isn’t it too bad, I thought sadly. If they 
don’t give her lion cubs, they turn out to 
have the disposition of one. I could see, 
though, that Bill had probably been goad- 
ed pretty far before his outburst, but I 
could also see that Mary Margaret was 
more hurt than angry'. 

That night I wondered long on the 
problem of getting Bill and Mary Mar- 
garet back together again. The only re- 
sult was a dream in which someone tied 
a lion cub to me and it chased me until it 
turned into a red-headed glamour gal. 


The next day had to be devoted to con- 
soling Mary Margaret. I could see no 
possible chance to finish my term paper, 
because Mary Margaret took all of my 
time. By noon she had stopped weeping, 
but she still looked like a widow. At dinner 
she hardly ate, and when we went back to 
the dormitory I began to wonder if I 
should write home for a shotgun and go 
out and find Bill. 

But before I had fully made up my 
mind, the house phone rang, and somebody 
asked to speak to Mary Margaret. 

“They said for me to come to the Ad- 
ministration Building at once!” Mary 
Margaret cried, and both of us rushed out 
the door. A call to the Administration 
Building was always urgent, and such a 
call on Sunday afternoon couldn’t mean 
anything less than flunking out. Mary 
Margaret and I wondered about it all the 
way over there, and began to wonder even 
more when we saw a crowd around the 
statue in front of the Administration 
Building. Suddenly, Mary Margaret gave 
a shriek of joy, and ran to the “statue.” 

In the accustomed pose of the Genera! 
stood Bill, as calm and poised as the Gen- 
eral himself. Mary Margaret grabbed his 
outstretched hand and yanked him off the 
low pedestal and pulled him after her so 
fast that he couldn’t even look around to 
see if his three buddies needed help in 
replacing the General. 

So. thanks to the General, I didn’t have 
to worry any more about Mary Margaret. 
She has been dating her “General” ever 
since, and, as far as I know, he hasn’t of- 
fered her a lion cub. 

— By Betty Ray. 
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SPRING 

You awake very early on the morning 
of March 21 to greet the first real day of 
spring. But what a desolate sight meets 
your eye. Could this possibly be the same 
lovely season, or has the horror of war at 
last frightened her away? Can this dark 
and dreary rain mean that spring has for- 
gotten you this year? 

Today is her birthday and everything 
goes wrong. It’s Saturday and you find 
yourself in the class room plugging for 
dear life with the old Monday blues. 
Everyone is cross, bedraggled and wet. 
Even the dirty raincoats, rubber boots, 
and faded scarfs seem to desecrate this 
day of days. But somehow you can’t quite 
believe that winter has not gone; somehow 
you comfort yourself with the thought that 
neither Hitler nor the Japs can subdue 
young spring. Perhaps she is teasing with 
a game of hide and seek behind that stern 
old cloud, but surely she is near with all 
her life and beauty. 

Nor is your trust betrayed, for early the 
next morning the beloved season, far 
sweeter than ever before, brushes aside 
the clouds, tenderly dries the earth, and 
smiles that old familiar smile. Once again 
you joyfully wad up heavy skirts and coats, 
throw them in the darkest closet corner, 
and emerge in bright starched cottons and 
shiny new spectators. What matter if 
your legs are only pink and could never 


AGAIN 

pass for hose? The time will come by the 
grace of old sol, and it feels good any- 
how. 

You spend many hard hours sunning on 
the roof, accompanied by curious air- 
planes and characterized by very rosy 
faces, freckles, and extremely sore backs. 
You get out the old moccasins and rem- 
inisce for hours over the heavenly times 
you had in them at the beach. You can’t 
resist that childish urge to trot barefooted 
through the clover. Juke box music, con- 
verted convertibles, and pigtails are every- 
where. 

You experience an uncontrollable desire 
to better yourself athletically, but never 
seem to get past lying on the seventh green 
chewing a piece of grass. You even delight 
in the odor of fresh spring onions, in the 
magnificent sight of a brilliant sunset, in 
the long, soft, evening twilight. 

You gaze through the open window at 
night as it hovers around. How clear it 
all is! Stars have moved in a couple hun- 
dred light years, and the moon fills you 
with a strange sweet longing — a sensa- 
tion far deeper and more profound than 
mere homesickness. God is near and a 
beautiful peace descends on the whole 
crazy world. 

Yes, this is the same old spring. In spite 
of everything, she has come again. 

— Virginia McClellan. 


Spring, This Year 

A bunch of flowers — 
Pink , yellow , white , 
Fresh and colorful — 

In an old , cracked 
pickle jar . 

— M. Taylor. 
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ATOMS 


AND 


EVE 


“Sally,” she was saying, “you’ve got to 
help me.” I dropped my bottle of Tiger- 
red nail polish and just stared. The im- 
possible was happening. Evelyn Sands, the 
most independent woman in the world, the 
girl who bad coached me through college! 
Here she was asking me for help. 

“Well,” I said as if this were a daily 
occurrence, “what seems to be the trou- 
ble?” 


“Men,” she answered, just like that. 
Another shock. Coming from any other 
woman in the world, this would be nat- 
ural. Coming from Evelyn, it was phe- 
nominal. 

The fact is that Evelyn has what it 
takes to wow any man. She’s tall and slen- 
der with black hair and baby blue eyes. 
But she doesn’t develop her resources. 

“What’s the angle?” I asked. 

“Mother,” she answered gloomily. 
“What?” 

“Well, that “Moonlight Night” per- 
fume on my dresser last week didn’t just 
grow there. Neither did that pair of “Al- 
lure” hose. Nor is it just a coincidence 
that all the office men Dad has brought 
home for dinner lately have been young 
and unmarried.” 

My soul went out to poor Mrs. Sands. 
The method was bad, but the idea was 
sound. 

“Last night I came to a showdown about 
it. Mother stood her ground. Said it was 
all right while I was in college to keep 
my mind on my business, but now if I 
didn’t watch out I’d get left on the shelf. 

My opinion of Mrs. Sand’s feminine 
intuition was going up. 

“I said I’d never stoop to chasing after 
a husband, and besides I’d never seen a 
man under fifty who had any sense. Then 
mother put her foot down. She said if I 
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didn’t make some effort to get a husband, 
she’d see to it that Dad stopped financing 
my chemistry masters. No men, no money 
for tuition, no M. S.” 

“And where do I come in?” I asked. 

“You produce the man,” she said sim- 

ply* 

“I always said, Evelyn, that with a little 
cooperation I could. ...” 

“Wait up, Sally,” Evelyn said in a 
determined attitude. “No making over, no 
fancy hairdos, no gooey line. Just a man.” 

“But, Evelyn,” I cried heartbroken, 
“how then?” 

“It’s very simple. You just lend me one 
of yours. See ?” 

“Not exactly,” I said faintly. 

“Well, 1 go over to the lab about two 
nights a week. Your date picks me up, 
dumps me at the lab, and comes back by 
after me on the nights he dates you,” she 
stated triumphantly. 

“Oh,” I said expressively, “and your 
mother thinks my date is your date.” 
“That’s it.” 

“But, Evelyn,” I began slyly, “I could 
find a nice young man who would be glad 
to. . . . 

“Oh, Sally, are trying to pass a silly 
unattached creature off on me? I detest 
them; they bore me. And I don’t want to 
get mixed up with men. IVe got better 
things to do. If you’re getting a complex 
like Mother, I’d better be going.” By this 
time she had reached the door. 

“Wait, Evelyn. I didn’t mean that . . . 
I just . . . Well, maybe I could get my 
date to. . .” I hesitated. 

“I know it’s an awful lot to ask of any- 
body, Sally, but . . . Well, honestly, I’nj 
at the end of my rope. Will you, Sally?” 

I was thinking of Freshman Chemistry 
and Sophomore Physics and Senior Eco- 
nomics. “Sure, Evelyn. Sure,” I said dubi- 
ously. 


“I knew I could count on you. Can we 
start tonight? Who you dating?” 

“Bill. Bill Shields.” 

“I don’t know him, do I? Must be a 
new one.” 

“Yes, sort of new and sorta special. 
He... I ...” 

“He’ll do. Mother just said a man. 
I’ll say I met him over here this afternoon. 
I’m sure you can handle Bill.” 

“Oh, sure.” 

“Well, thanks, my darling, you’ve saved 
my education.” 

And then she was gone but my room still 
smelled faintly of sulphuric acid. My stars, 
what had I got myself into now? Here I 
was mixed up in a plot to double-cross Mrs. 
Sands, who really had her daughter’s best 
interests at heart. When Evelyn wound up 
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a dried up old maid, it would be on my con- 
science. 

And what about my best interests? 
Evelyn took it for granted that I could 
handle any man. Well, maybe I could — 
all except Bill. He was different; he wasn’t 
like other men, he. . .Well, I was in love 
with Bill. Now he was going to have to 
play escort to my chemical pal. I shuddered 
at the thought. But I had promised. I 
picked up the phone and dialed Bill’s of- 
fice. 

“Bill,” I said earnestly. “When can you 
come over? I’ve got to talk to you.” 

He was there in ten minutes and looked 
relieved when I explained the trouble. 

“Gosh, Sally,” he said grinning my fav- 
orite grin, “I was afraid you’d decided 
not to marry me June i, 1952, when I’ve 
made my million. By the way, I’d better 
get back to the office before they realize 
how well they can get along without the 
assistant to the assistant messenger boy. 
But about this other woman. I’m to escort 
her to the chemistry lab. two or three 
times a week? Are you trying to get rid 
of me gently or just testing my fidelity?” 

“Oh, Bill,” I cooed in my best manner, 
“you know I wish you were a fly and I was 
a piece of flypaper. And frankly I don’t 
think you’d be swept off your feet by her 
scientific approach. But Evelyn is the best 
friend I have in this world. Bill, I can’t 
refuse.” 

"But, honey, why has the sucker got 
to be yours truly? I have access to dozens 
of fellows who would be glad to oblige. 
There’s. . . ” 

“I thought of that too, Bill. But Evelyn 
will have none of it. She detests ‘unattach- 
ed creatures.’ And if we got somebody else, 
she’d be sure that I was in cahoots with 
her mother and trying to involve her in 
a silly romance.” 

“She must be a museum piece I” 


“Bill, darling, I’ve never before asked 
you to do anything for me. I know this 
won’t be much fun. But if you really love 
me, you’ll do it. 

“You win, he said. “Because I do love 
you very much. When do I go into ac- 
tion ?” 

“Tonight.” 

“Tonight 1 ” he gulped. “There’s noth- 
ing like giving a fellow time to get ad- 
justed to an idea, is there? Really, Sally, 
it would be a lot easier if you had a few 
dragons for me to kill. Have you a glove 
I can wear into battle? Come to think 
about it, maybe a kiss will do.” 

And then he kissed me, and left me 
wishing he had kissed me twice. 

That night he arrived about ten minutes 
late. 

“Well?” I said, inwardly elated to see 
his casual, unruffled attitude. 

“Well, what?” he asked. 

“What do you think?” I was slightly 
exasperated. “How did the great knight 
fare in his ordeal? Did he overcome the 
dragon?” 

“Oh, you mean Evelyn. She’s okay, nice- 
ly installed at the lab. But although it may 
sound strange to you, I’m far more in- 
terested in a certain little red-head than 
all the Evelyns in the world." 

And then we turned to more important 
matters. 

I got the lowdown next morning when 
I called Evelyn. 

“Well,” I questioned, “how did it go?” 

“Perfectly,” she answered, “Mother is 
wonderfully impressed. And, Sally, I’m im- 
pressed with you. Bill is actually intelli- 
gent. I had no idea you had the capacity 
to appreciate a man like him. Hold on to 
him, Sally. You don’t find that kind on 
every corner.” 

I was thrilled. Of course I knew Bill 
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was tops and everything, but it was mighty 
nice to hear other folks say it. 

It was about a week after Evelyn and 
I had had our eventful conversation that 
Mother came home from her bridge club 
positively seething. 

“Sally,” she exploded “what is this 
about Evelyn Sands snatching Bill Shields 
right out from under your nose?” 

“For heaven’s sake, what are you talk- 
ing about, Mother?” 

“Ruth Sands says Bill has been over 
there almost every night this week. She 
said that she had told Evelyn that if she 
didn’t take a little more interest in the 
young men that she wouldn’t give her any 
more money for her fees at graduate 
school. Do you know what that woman 
had the nerve to say to me? ‘Caroline,’ 
she said, ‘I really had no idea that it would 
be Sally’s young man she would catch. But 
it just goes to show you what Evelyn can 
do if she puts her mind to it I’ I have never 
been so humiliated in my life, and I expect 
you to do something about it.” 

“Now, Mother,” I said reassuringly, 
“You know how Mrs. Sands exaggerates 
everything. I know Bill has been over 
there a time or two on the evenings I 
couldn’t see him. He told me about it and 
so did Evelyn. We’re all the best of 
friends. I’m ashamed of you for letting 
Mrs. Sands fool you so. Why, you know 
yourself that Bill has been here four nights, 
and that certainly makes a big gap in the 
‘almost every night’ he’s over there.” 

“Why didn’t I think of that! He was 
here Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, wasn’t he? Just wait until I pin 
Ruth down on that. But you listen to me, 
Sally Holmes. When I was a girl a 
young man who was practically engaged 
to a young lady didn’t spend evenings with 
other girls. Even if they were all ‘the best 
of friends.’ And men and women haven’t 


changed so much since then that it’s a 
good idea today. You tell that Bill Shields 
that you won’t stand for his playing around 
even if it is with a human test tube.” And 
that was her exit line. 

And what an exit! When Mother and 
Mrs. Sands got together and compared 
dates at the next bridge club meeting Ev- 
elyn and I might both just as well leave 
home. But still, there was Bill. He would 
think of something. 

But all hope died the moment I set eyes 
on him. He was a different Bill from any 
I had ever seen. He turned up that night 
looking deep and melancholy in the Boyer 
manner. Not that he wasn’t handsome, he 
was terribly and horribly wonderful look- 
ing. But it just isn’t natural for Bill. He’s 
such a happy-go-lucky darling. And here 
he was with a far-off and haggard expres- 
sion. 

“Bill, darling,” I cried, “tell me what’s 
wrong.” 

He took my face in his hands and looked 
into my eyes so earnestly that I wanted 
to cry. 

“Sally,” he said, “I wish I could tell 
you, and it won’t be long before I will. 
But this is something I’ve got to work 
out for myself. I’ve been a sort of fly-by- 
night person, but now I’m going to prove 
to you and to myself that I can stand on 
my own two feet. Please don’t ask me 
about it now.” 

His voice was deep and beautiful, and 
a piece of black hair got loose from the 
rest and kept swinging romantically across 
his forehead. 

“And, Sally,” he continued, “I’m going 
out of town for a few days. I’m leaving 
on the nine-thirty train. When I come back 
I’ll tell you everything. And, oh, Sally, I 
hope I’m not being a fool.” 

His kiss was tender, gentle, and he was 
gone before I could speak. I ran out on 
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the porch and watched his little black car 
pull away from the curb. It was a horrible 
feeling — watching him go. I felt suddenly 
as if I might never see him again. Maybe 
he was going to join the R. A. F. Maybe 
. . .but the thoughts I had then were too 
terrible to mention. 

One week later I was sitting on the 
porch. One whole week and not a word 
from Bill. I felt cold inside. I kept seeing 
the twinkle in his eye and his funny half- 
smile. Now he was gone, gone somewhere, 
and I might never see him again. And then 
all the tears I’d been holding inside all 
week broke loose. 

And that was how Mother found me 
when she came home from her brige club. 

“So you know, too,” she said sympa- 
thetically. 

“Know what?” I cried. 

“About Bill.” 

I jumped to my feet. “What about Bill? 
What’s happened to him?” 

“Why, Sally, don’t you know ? I 
thought that was what was upsetting you. 
He hasn’t been out of town at all. He’s 
been seeing Evelyn all week!” 

“Mother, I don’t believe you.” 

But Mother put her arms around me. 
“Sally,” she began, “you’re so young and 
trusting. I tried to warn you. I had a long 
talk with Mrs. Sands again this afternoon. 
She said that it was so nice that Evelyn 
had a steady beau, and such a fine young 
man at that. And so persistant. It seems 
that Bill has been over there every night 
this week.” 

“But, Mother, that’s just some of Mrs. 
Sand’s wishful thinking.” 

“Possibly. But I also saw Evelyn. Not 
to speak to. She came for her Mother. 
You’d never recognize the girl. Her hair 
was waved, and she was wearing make-up. 
She’s a stunning girl; I have to admit that. 
But don’t you worry, darling; I never 


liked Bill much anyhow.” And with a final 
hug she left me. 

It was beginning to sink in. Bill not 
wanting to talk about Evelyn and then 
leaving so peculiarly. And the way he kiss- 
ed me good bye. Gentle ? He felt sorry for 
me ! And Evelyn hadn't come near me all 
week. Why? Because she couldn’t face me 
of course. What a fool I had been! 

Yet maybe I was to blame. Maybe I was 
shallow and silly. Maybe I never touched 
the greater depths of life. I was the type 
of girl men like to take to dances, but it’s 
people like Evelyn who inspire them to 
greater things. Could I ever have brought 
that melancholy expression to Bill’s face? 
Evelyn had the real secret. 

And then I saw Evelyn getting out of 
her car and walking up toward our house. 
Even in my state of mind, I had to admit 
that she was beautiful. Her black hair 
shone in the sun, and the blue of her dress 
made her eyes look like drippy blue pools. 
So this was Evelyn, who thought more of 
electrons than men. Well, I bet the elec- 
trons were shocked by her appearance. She 
saw me and rushed up the steps. 

“Sally,” she said wistfullly, “I’ve got 
to talk to you.” 

“Really?” I said sweetly. 

She was having a hard time of it. 
There’s something you ought to know.’ 

“Oh,” I said with no intention of mak- 
ing it easier. 

“Sally, . . . Sally - - - I’ve . . . Well, 
I’m afraid I haven’t been much of a 
friend.” 

“What on earth are you talking about? 

I asked innocently. 

“Oh, Sally, 1 never meant it to turn out 
this way. I thought he’d just come by for 
me now and then. I didn’t know that. . .’’ 

“That what?” 

“That Bill was going to be Bill.” There 
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were tears in her eyes. “Oh, Sally, I didn’t 
know I’d ever fall for him.” 

I had thought that I’d be furious. But 
I wasn’t. Here was the girl who had pulled 
the dirtiest double-cross possible. But I 
couldn’t hate her. 

“Say what you want to, Sally,” she went 
on. “I deserve anything you can say. I 
asked a favor of you. And then I turned 
around and stabbed you in the back. I know 
what I ought to do. I should say that I’ll 
never see him again. But it would be lying. 
Because I know that I’m going to do 
everything I can to get him. I feel like, a 
complete heel, Sally. But I can’t help it.” 

“You love him?” I asked quietly. 

“Yes. You see I’d never met a man like 
him before. From the moment I saw him 
I felt he was something special. I don’t 
know why. He didn’t talk much. None of 
the usual idle chatter. He asked me about 
my masters. He even knew what I was 
talking about. The very first night he sug- 
gested a new method of preparation. The 
next time he stayed the whole evening at 
the lab. I asked him about you. And Sally, 
he wouldn’t talk about you.” 

“He never talked about you to me 
either.” 

“He said I was different from any girl 
he had ever known.” 

“Did he say he loved you?” 

“Oh, no. He’s never said a word like 
that. But somehow I can feel that he likes 
me. I could feel it from the beginning. He’s 
been over every night this week. And, Sal- 
ly, I couldn’t live with myself until I told 
you everything.” 

“I suppose he told you that he had told 
me he was going out of town this week?” 

“Oh, Sally, no I He wouldn’t lie. Not 
to anyone, not Bill.” 

“Oh, he wouldn’t? I feel there are some 
things about Bill that you haven’t yet dis- 
covered. He's an expert on idle chatter. 


In fact he is extremely talkative. And he 
told me he would be out of town this 
week.” 

“Sally, darling, that’s rotten. I just can’t 
believe it of Bill. He’s always so consid- 
erate. Do you love him too?” 

“I’m getting a bit confused, Evelyn. I 
don’t even recognize him when you talk 
about him. But yes, I love Bill. I love the 
way his eyes twinkle. And the way you 
can have such a wonderful time with him. 
I love him because he’s so adorable and 
so divinely handsome.” 

“I never thought he was particularly 
handsome. Distinguished but not hand- 
some. Maybe love has made us half-blind, 
Sally. We see in him only what we want 
to see.” 

Just then Mother called me to the 
phone. “It’s a telegram,” she said. 

It was very stiff and very formal. “Will 
arrive at three. Must see you at once. 
Signed Bill.” That was all — not even 
“love Bill.” Did he think he could string 
two women along? Or was he going to 
tell me that he was throwing me over for 
Evelyn? I went back on the porch. 

“That was a telegram from Bill. He 
said he’d be home on the three o’clock. I 
think I’ll meet the 3 :oo train. And I think 
you’ll be there with me. How about it?” 

“I’m game, Sally. I’m rather curious to 
meet the other side of Mr. Bill Shields.” 

It was a pair of mighty grim females 
that headed for the train station that af- 
ternoon. We hardly said a word all the 
way down. My knees trembled as I climbed 
the station steps. And Evelyn looked like 
a ghost. 

As we entered the waiting room Evelyn 
said quietly, “Well, there he is." 

“Where?” 

“There by the information desk.” 

I looked. But Bill wasn’t there. I saw 
a tall, moody fellow in a misfitting over- 
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coat, but no Bill. Then the solemn young 
man saw us and started toward us. 

“My stars,” I said, “who is that?” 

Evelyn jumped a foot. “Don’t you know 
him?” 

“I do not. Who is he?” 

“That’s Bill.” 

I started to protest. But then I stopped. 
Was this soulful person the answer to our 
mystery ? 

He advanced upon us, and lifted his 
hat. 

“Evelyn, it’s wonderful to see you.” 

Evelyn was icy. “By the way,” she said, 
“have you met Miss Holmes, Sally 
Holmes? 

He was startled. “Well,” he said, “I 
guess you know now that I’m not Bill 
Shields. I wanted to tell you myself. I was 
going to tell you tonight even if you do 
detest ‘unattached creatures.’ I’m here to 
meet Bill and explain to him that I can’t 
carry on the masquerade any longer.” 

My heart was beginning to pound. 
“Then you’re the man who knows so 
much about chemistry,” I cried. And Bill 
is really on that train.” 

And then I lit out for the tracks. But 
I heard a few more lines of their conver- 
sation. 


“My real name’s Everett,” the substi- 
tute “Bill’ was saying. 

The passengers had just started up the 
steps as I started down. And there was 
Bill. I hadn’t had time to get a good look 
at the glory of him before he had me in his 
arms. My nose was smashed into his won- 
derful tobacco smelling overcoat. 

“Sally,” he was saying, “will you marry 
me?” 

I was crying. “Yes, Bill, yes.” 

“I got the job. In the advertising de- 
partment. They told me definitely this 
morning. It was an awful risk giving up 
my old job and staking everything on this. 
But I got it, Sally. And you and I can be 
married and live happily ever after.” 

“Bill, darling,” I said, “what did you 
ever do for a guy named Everett?” 

“Oh, so you found out about that, my 
little sleuth. I pulled him out of the swim- 
ming pool once, and he thinks I saved his 
life. Been a perfect stooge for me ever 
since. He’s a queer duck but made of the 
right stuff.” 

“So is Evelyn,” I answered happily as 
I snuggled my nose into his big black over- 
coat. “And, Bill, could you try to speed 
that guy up a bit? I love double weddings." 

— Virginia Harvey. 


SHYLOCK 

Oh, you are ever at me with your constant 

dunning, 

Your bothersome threats — 

“Pay up or else!” 

Are you so blind to my insolvency ? 
Bankrupt of time to think 
And thoughts worth thinking, 

I cannot pay. 

You clamour uselessly. 

— The bond that you demand is worthless 
anyway. 


— Marion Taylor. 
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AN EAR 




THE GROUND 


Have you been wondering what to do 
about spring and the way it affects you? 
The happiest solution we’ve hit upon so 
far is to let yourself go and do all the 
things you’ve been wanting to for years 
(within certain reasonable limits). The 
feeling of freedom that results is w'onder- 
ful! For instance — go ahead and say it 
some morning when you meet him on the 
campus “Good morning, Silas! “If you 
feel you simply must scream some warm 
spring evening in the library, go ahead 
and do it. You’ll probably feel a lot better. 
There’s also no reason why you shouldn’t 
borrow that cute little print dress you’ve 
had your eye on in the Lost Laundry room 
for the past several weeks. You’ll be do- 
ing the owner a big service. Once you’ve 
worn it to several classes, she’ll be bound 
to recognize it and thank you for remind- 
ing her where it is. Let your suppressed 
desires out! Think up clever antics to keep 


BURDEN, SMITH 
BEAUTY SHOP 

PHONE 7440 


R. L. STEPHENS 

519 Cherry Street 

Fur Coats, Fur-Trimmed, Coats , Dresses, 
Sweaters, Blouses, and Negligees 
Visit Our Shop First 


us all enjoying this beautiful weather. 

+ + + + 

Bane of Their Existence 

One of the most interesting instructions 
given to our soldiers in case they fall into 
the hands of the enemy reads: “Try to 
escape.” What chance would they have, 
though, if the enemy had these instruc- 
tions, found on a box of ant poison, on 
how to destroy: “Close windows and 
doors. Spray in all directions. Keep room 
closed for ten minutes, then sweep up 
dead insects. Spray into all cracks where 
insects hide. As they emerge, spray them 
directly. Follow them around the room 
and spray them. If they escape and hide 
they will soon die. Spray the newly hatched 
young so they will die. To destroy a whole 
colony, follow some workers and pour 
poison down their hole.” What chance is 
there for a world where men are as blood- 
thirsty as that about little harmless ants! 

Say It With Floxvers 

IDLE HOUR NURSERIES 

Martha Woolbright, Wesleyan Agent 
PHONE 224 


NEEL’S BEAUTY SHOP 

End Curls $2.50 Up 
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Mottos 

Dating, Inc. has been wracking their 
brains for a new slogan to advertise their 
handpicked products. The original one has 
been “Try a Selected Selectee.” One em- 
bryo ad-woman suggested “Ask the Girl 
Who’s Dated One” or “Watch the Select- 
ed Selectees Go By.” The bureau are 
afraid these aren’t quite original. Then 
there’s “Good to the last drip” but that 
has a definite connotation. Maybe the so- 
lution could be found in a school-wide con- 
test. If you have any ideas, turn them in. 
First prize will be your choice of any one 
of the men for a date. Second prize will 
be a good chance to snake said man away 
from first prize winner. 

+ + + + 

Game Dinners 

Recently at a very delightful dinner we 
were introduced to a new literary game 
to be played whenever you are entertain- 
ing young writers, especially poets (which 
we were not). The directions are simple — 
write a couplet and then fold the paper 
over so it can’t be seen. Then write an- 
other line, preferably ending in some diffi- 
cult word like “bicycle,” or “Popocata- 
petl.” Pass the paper to the next person 


who must write a line to rhyme with yours, 
then add another for the next person to 
worry with. Some of the results were in- 
teresting. For instance: (Remember that 
the author changes every two lines.) 
There was a young lady named Ande 
Whose hair was a little sandy, 

She walked in the clouds 
While the birds sang aloud. 

The violets were blooming 
The spitfires a-zooming 
When along came Miss Johnson a la 
bicycle 

And panted, “I’m melting like an 
icycle. 

This national defense is really stren- 
uous 

It calls for real men — all muscles and 
sinuous, 

Who’re at home in the air, land or the 
sea, 

Where ere they roam or happen to be. 
And that’s the way to go around the 
world, 

With some Alka Seltzer and a girl. 

4* + + + 

Wednesday Chapel 

Have you been desperate for something 
to do? Knitting is fine but one finishes so 
soon on a sweater. Then there’s French to 
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be translated or the rafters in the gym to 
be counted and last week-end to be remem- 
bered. The best thing we have found so 
far, though, is memorizing poetry. When 
the vivacious conductor urges a distinct 
mouthing of the words, one of the senior 
Romantic Poetry students, very distinctly 
says, “The world is too much with us.” 
He thinks she is saying, “A mighty fortress 
. . . ” and keeps trying to see just why her 
mouth isn’t working just like everyone 
else’s. 

+ + 4* + 

IP e’ re in Stitches! 

To see all the sewing that has been go- 
ing on around and about school, you’d 
think that 4/5 of the student body was 
altar-bound, instead of the 1/3 that is 
probably a more accurate estimate. But the 


J. M. CARR 

PICTURES THAT 
PLEASE 



iw *** 11 


funniest thing we heard happened on sec- 
ond floor Junior-Senior. A certain senior 
decided to make a dress. She knew which 
end of the needle to put the thread through, 
but that was about the extent of her 
knowledge of the art of sewing. But in all 
good faith she made great preparations; 
borrowed a machine, and spread material, 
pins and patterns all over the parlor. Then 
she stood by and wrung her hands at the 
mess until two kind-hearted neighbors with 
skillful fingers came in and rescued her. 
The dress was soon completed by these 
two domestic M. W., and the proud own- 
er put it in her suitcase and departed for 
spring holidays, very much pleased with 
herself and “her” accomplishment. On her 
return several days later she announced in 
perfect seriousness to the whole dormi- 
tory: “Mother certainly did like that dress 
I made.” 


Meet Me at 

THE KRYSTAL 


YOU SAVE 
TIME and MONEY 

— at — 

LANE’S 
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FROM THE 

Frenchman’s Creek, latest novel of 
Daphne Du Maurier and her first since 
Rebecca , is definitely an escape novel. The 
setting and description of the book is very 
beautiful — the main part of the story tak- 
ing place on a creek that meets Helfor 
River on the Cornish Coast. 

Proud, lovely lady Dona St. Columb, 
of the old St. James’ court society in Eng- 
land, becomes bored with London life 
and her stupid, doltish husband. Taking 
her two children she retreats to her se- 
cluded Cornish Estate, Narvon. There 
she finds excitement and adventure that 
would appeal to any conventional lady 
who was so desperate for excitement she 
insisted upon going places in London with 
her husband where other men only took 
their mistresses. 

Excitement and adventure came in the 
form of a French gentleman pirate, the 
Robin Hood type. A pirate on principle, 
he was brilliantly daring and took a keen 
delight in robbing the stodgy and rich Eng- 
lishmen and gave the spoils to the poor. 
His suave sophistication and gentle yet 
ruthless manner together with Dona St. 
Columb’s susceptible state of mind forced 
her to decide between her passionate love 
for the French pirate and her former well 
organized life w f ith her pitiful husband. 


See Our New 

COTTONS AND PLAY CLOTHES 
that are frankly flattering 

GOLDMAN’S 

572 Cherry Street 


BOOKSHELF 

On the whole the book is entertaining — 
if you can forget the former book, Rebec- 
ca. Frenchman s Creek is not real — it 
doesn’t even approach reality. Neverthe- 
less it is a good escape novel. 

Pearl Buck’s Dragon Seed, her latest 
novel is one of her best since The Good 
Earth. In the closing chapter of the earlier 
book one of her characters says that what- 
ever may come to pass, he will stay with 
his soil. In the new book, dealing with the 
Chinese people she knows well, Pearl Buck 
tells in her own style the story of Ling 
Tan and his wife Ling Sao under Japanese 
oppression. The man and wife refuse to 
leave their land and flee to the interior, 
preferring to stay with their own soil. 

In the non-fiction stacks, Where Stands 
a Winged Sentry by Margaret Kennedy is 
one of the best balanced mental pictures 
of the England of today that has been pub- 
lished. An Englishwoman herself, Mar- 
garet Kennedy tells in diary form the real- 
istic story of her family in this war. This 
book is quite different from her other 
books — this one is deeper. In it she tells 
in a very entertaining fashion how the 
small things of life, the servant problem, 
visits to the dentist and work in the slum 
districts still go on even with the bombs 
a constant threat from the sky. 


Crescent Laundry Co. 

Known for Quality JV ork 

LAUNDRY— DRY CLEANING 
Phone 16 519 Second St. 
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A SENIOR'S LAMENT 


April 25th . . . May nth . . . May 
2 1 st . . . June 1st . . . the words beat 
like fearsome hammers on my benumbed 
brain! April 25th . . . day of that gruel- 
ling marathon . . . The English Com- 
prehensive . . . May nth . . . that 
term paper is due . . . May 21st . . . 
exams begin . . . June 1st . . . that has 
the most dreadful sound of all! It is like 
a huge wave rushing down upon me . . . 
sweeping me up on the shore . . . where, 
when it has gone, I will be alone, and look- 
ing back at the receding panorama of col- 
lege days and college memories . . . 

It’s spring — my last spring at Wesleyan 
— and I would like it to be the happiest 
one ... the best at the last. It’s the same 
feeling that makes me save the chocolate 
part of striped ice cream to eat last, lin- 
gering blissfully over it, savoring every 
rich, brown, melting mouthful . . . I’d like 
to linger over this spring just that way, 
tasting every joy of the long lazy days. . . 
Lolling in the room after lunch . . . those 
2 to 2 :20 sessions of listening to records 
on the pick-up before the reluctant exit 
to a 2 .*30 class. After dinner, stroll leisure- 
ly around the campus in the sunset and 
come back to the loggia in time to look at 
the first star over my right shoulder, and 
listen to the fountain splashing musically 
in the dusk. I’d sit on the library steps a 
little later . . . just as the moon was ris- 
ing .. . and watch the half-gold half- 
silver light spill over the campus in shim- 
mering ribbons . . . and listen to the far- 
off sounds of voices and bells and music 


coming from the open dormitory windows 
in waves now loud, now softer. And when 
the moon was just the right height over 
those black pine clumps ... I’d go to the 
gym and swim, with only the moonlight 
streaming through the panes, making rip- 
pling squares on the pool’s surface, 
strangely dark and fathomless in the al- 
most-cerie light. I’d swim without a cap 
and feci the thick wetness of my hair fall- 
ing coldly on my shoulders. Then, letting 
the wind lift and toss and dry my hair, 
not worrying about catching cold, I’d walk 
through the woods to the cabin and sleep 
on the floor with all the windows and 
doors open to the stars, and come back 
early in the morning through the dew- 
fresh grass, breathing deeply of the clean, 
sparkling air. 

And yet, if these last weeks are to be 
perfect, they should not be too leisurely. 
I’d like to have one more of those wild, 
sophomoric dashes up the hill and in the 
side door of the dining room, at 8:10, 
clad in pajamas and reversible. I could 
even enjoy that once excruciating sensa- 
tion of feeling my hastily rolled-up pa- 
jama leg come slithering down just as I 
strolled with carefully assumed noncha- 
lance past the faculty tables. And there 
should be another merry expedition to In- 
dian Springs, eleven of us crammed in 
one car . . . and seeing again the rolling 
eyes and bewildered mien of the colored 
filling-station attendant when we all tum- 
bled out and announced in sober tones . . . 
“There were twelve of us when we started 
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but one poor girl got crushed to death. . . ” ! 
And a daybreak soccer-practice . . . with 
the team shivering and painfully swallow- 
ing gulps of icy air that scalded throats 
and lungs as we raced up and down the 
frost-covered field after that wet, brown, 
all-important sphere. Those would be 
moments to live over again to the fullest. 

And one last Christmas party . . . sit- 
ting on the floor of the parlor . . . opening 
presents and singing for hours and hours. 
Then rushing to the room for last-minute 
packing, and that lovely, breathless sec- 
ond when the carollers stand beneath the 
candle-lit window singing “O Come, All 
Ye Faithful ...” And one more won- 
derful evening of floating across the polish- 
ed floor of the dining room to the strains 
of “Stardust,” with stardust all over ev- 
erything, and an orchid in my hair . . . 

If time and seasons were only at our 
command ... if we could go back and do 
all those things we’ve meant to do and 
somehow never seemed to have the time 
. . . if it all could be crowded in these 


last spring days ... if there were some- 
where a fairy godmother to grant a sen- 
ior’s dearest wish . . . 

But instead there are 4 professors, 5 
instructors, a dean, a registrar, 3 libra- 
rians, and 6 class officers standing over me 
and clamoring: “Hand in that term paper, 
file your application . . . Sign this cer- 
tificate . . . write a report on Beethoven 
. . . Pay your library fines . . . Send out 
these invitations . . . check the list for 
the banquet ... try on your cap and 
gown ... do this . . . pay . . . copy 
. . . examina ...” 


Eptitaph (by the Editor) : 

Here lies a student , who died at the 
tender age of twenty . Hounded to death 
by her professors , she did not live to 
receive her degree . W e trust that some- 
where she has found the rest she sought 
so long. 
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RECOMPENSE 


i 

There was once a time 
When I could look at the world 
And smile, 

And hold all the while 
A glorious knowledge 
Of my future; 

And my soul* s bright nurturing 
Of intellect and love, 

Dominated all else . 


I was young then, 

And full of youth* s aspirations 
And impossible dreams — 

And yet it seems 

That I am not old in years — 

But I forgot my dreams 

And wept the tears 

Of yesterday. 

And I am ancient. 


I often wonder 

If my memories were once made 
By myself, 

Of if I grasped them from some shelf 
Of my mind, 

Placed there by a wish. 

I remember once as a child 
I dreamed I ventured to Heaven, 

And when I awoke, 


I imagined stardust piled on my sill, 

And I remembered God and seven 
Huge angels, 

Who filled all Paradise . 

But then, 

That was years past, 

Before I saw a heart 
Blast into a million fragments, 

And a soul wither 

Into a dry core of its former self 

And depart from a body I loved. 

Yes, that was before 
The many happenings 
That made me old, 

And wonder whether it was better to live 
or die — 

To be on a red earth, 

Or in a blue sky. 

“To be or not to be?*’ 

Might well be my proper cry. 

For I have seen men’s eyes die, 

And look again for hope 
And die once more, 

Enclosed by a wall of reality , 

That none but God could lower. 

I have so long covered my memory 
That it is surrounded 
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By a mist of will, 

Difficult to allay, 

Yet difficult to still. 

And often when I listen 
To the restless wind of evening, 

It becomes clear and terrible 
And allows me no rest. 

It dominates me like a beast 
Of insanity , 

And I despair 

For one untroubled thought. 

But it cares not for my agony 
And continues to train pie upon 
My mind, 

Until crushed, I lose consciousness 
In dream-filled sleep, 

IV here I can find no loveliness. 

I can remember too , 

The glorious hours 

IV hen the sky appeared blue 

Instead of gray; 

And the bliss of youth — 

So fresh and new — 

IV as all-important . 

And I can remember a kiss 
IV hen youth was not so new, 

But a little faded, 

Like the tears of an old man 
IVho realizes he is old 


And can never see youth again. 

But now that kiss seems faded and dull, 
And full of echoes 
Of prettiness and futility, 

So that I am glad of its release, 

And glad that it has ceased 
Forever. 

But can I be sure? 

Can I be sure that kiss 
Shall never return 
And burn my soul into the hell 
I once endured? 

Or shall I be inured again 
Into the devil 9 s kiss, 

So that I must again 
Kill, 

And again suffer the pleasure and pain 
* Of killing? 

i 

i 

II 

There is a black deed written under my 
name; 

"She has committed murder . 99 
And no matter what the excuse 
Or reason, 

It remains the same : 

“ She has committed murder." 

And no amount of sacrifices or years 
Or seasons 

Can erase those letters, 
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And so I remain 

Fettered by four words of man and God : 
“She has committed murder ! } 

I had a reason . 

Not a reason of a woman 
Jealous or neurotic , 

But of a woman 

IVho saw a man so lowered 

And so cruel 

That God himself might have struck him 
down 

If I had not . 

He used me as a tool 
For all his despicable plots 
And meanness — 

I saw souls drown under his hands , 

Crushed by a habit 

They could not name as such . 

You would have killed him too 
If you knew as much as I. 

Ah, he was clever and shrewd. 

And all believed him 
A man of respectable talents — 

As well-meaning as a priest, 

As witty as a juggler — 

IV ould you have seen him with the same 
eyes, 

If I had pointed to him and cried, 
“Smuggler!” 


My lips were sealed 

By God f s words and vows 

Given on a day 

fVhen I saw him as others; 

But though my lips were not allowed to 
speak , 

My hands were free, 

And so one night, in our respectable home, 
I killed him — 

And in killing him, 

Destroyed the light which made me a 
woman . 

My lips keep their seal 
Even now, 

And they wonder why I offer no excuse 
For murder, 

Or feel no remorse . 

But once he held my hands — 

Before I learned to shudder — 

And kissed me with utter 
Selflessness ; 

And then my heart o’erflowed with love, 
And tremored through our clasped hands, 
And we were one 

By a golden band of understanding. 

Could I betray? 

Could any woman betray 
IVhat once was hers 
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And dear ? 

Is it that we fear 
The return of the dead, 

Who finding us disloyal 
Might say to God , 

“Condemn this woman!” 

I cannot answer, 

My heart and head are full, 

And try not to interpret emotion . 

One owns emotions such a little time 
Before entering the shrine 
Of immortality. 

My life is of no importance 
Or my emotions, 

It is death that is important, 

Where I shall look into his eyes 
And see what is written there — 

I care for nothing else . 

I think not of Heaven or Hell, 

I am better than some, 

W orse than others, 

And who can tell 

Who is evil and who good, 

Except by man I * * * * * * * 9 s standards; 

And not by the blood of Christ 
Or in God’s eyes. 

Every man dies 
Gazing toward Heaven, 

Is that not enough? 

Or need we follow one mortal’s word 
For a ticket to Paradise, 

A mortal who has never heard 
The strains of Heaven? 


Ill 

I sit before my window 

And wait for death 

To free my soul that cannot be chained ; 

My soul that will leave the brief instant 

Of pain 

Devised by man, 

And I shall be forever 
Released from man’s rules 
And little minds . 

Then I shall find 

The love which man seeks 

But never grasps, 

And I shall clasp it to my soul 
And be war med by it; 

And I shall bind it to my soul 
So that it shall form wings ; 

A nd I will fly 
Deep into immortality, 

And into a bluer sky than has ever seen, 
Or hopes to see; 

Then shall I be free . 

I do not fear death , 

Though I have stilled the breath 
Of a living man. 

I have seen what many mortals 

Have never seen 

While on this earth they plod — 

For in one second before my bloody deed, 
I saw the face of God. 

— Beth Johnson. 
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"IN OTHER WOIDS 


A1 wasn’t carrying no torch for Vicky. 
He thought she was definitely an all right 
number, but she didn’t give him the old 
heart palpitations. Beating the trail, jiv- 
ing, crooning amid the glary neons of 
Windsor, he found out that it was his 
name in lights he had a yen for. The old 
man of the mountain, Stockmar, hadn’t 
been drilling him with questions and an- 
swers all those years for nothing. He knew 
he had to give the public what they wanted, 
and put on a good act. But he had a bad 
case of the blues. He couldn’t forget the 
“Home, Sweet Home” hanging over the 
hot plate, or his old man back in Coburg. 
To get out of this sad rut he was travel- 
ing, he and Ernie, his brother, would go 
behind the door and give out with some 
hot licks on the keys. 

They hopped the ship for Germany, and 
while A 1 indulged in his old lady’s pastries 
for the last time, Vicky kept her nose to 
the grindstone in London. She scratched an 


epistle daily to her future better-half in 
a hash of German and English, but the 
same old drag kept her occupied. Her 
daily dozen allowed no interruptions. His 
nibs, Lord Melbourne, haunted her shad- 
ow; and the Tories were as repulsive as 
ever. 

But definitely. They were raising an 
even bigger row than usual. For now on 
the last lap, the old sore was salted again. 
The rash jane with the gold hat got the 
word that it would be plenty hot for her 
to be Public Enemy No. i to the national 
big-wigs. Twice the Tories threw cold 
water on her tea-party. She wanted her 
head of the house to have a legal by-line, 
but the Tories scotched that. She wanted 
a hand-out from the national gold-bags 
of 50,000 pounds for her hubby’s coke 
money, but the Tories trimmed the ante 
to 30,000. It was just a darn shame! 

— Marie Sheffield. 


DISCOVERY 

Yesterday I saw beneath your eyes. 

That emptiness is well hidden from the 
glance. 

I saw it by chance. 

I felt that I could crush you with one hand 
And have left but a bit of dust 
And two eyes, 

Two cold , unseeing eyes. 

I pitied , shuddered, and turned away; 

A cold wind blew across the hollowness 
of your soul, 

It brushed mine 
And I hated. 

1 

A desert, endless and desolate; 

A few bushes, green, attempt to rise, 

But fail in that choking sand 
And in that frigid dtmosphere. 

— Beth Johnson. 
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“MORITURI SALUTAMUS: 1942” 

Unaccustomed as we are to making farezvell speeches , 

This is the moment every editor sooner or later reaches . 

And now that it’s come , there are things to say 
Before we’re gone and a new staff holds sway. 

IV e wanted you to know we } ve loved it — It’s all been great ; 

Even the times when the copy was late , 

And the printer’s glare gave the editor shivers , 

But she returned the stare , though her knees had the quivers. 

It isn’t all glory , there are momeyits of gloom , 

IV hen the dummy is pasted all over the room, 

And the roommate looks on the mess with antipathy, 

And threatens to move , with no feeling of sympathy 
For a poor harassed scribe with six pages to fill, 

And a brain with contents completely nil. 

But now that we’ve put the last issue to bed , 

IV e suddenly feel empty — looking ahead 
And knowing that we are back on the shelves 
And new faces will take those places 
IVhere we’ d^ still like to be ourselves! 

For the new staff , now that we’ve made our confession 
Of envy — there are good wishes needing expression. 

To the old staff , the editor’s thanks and regard, 

They’ve saved many a day when the going zvas hard. 

To our readers, our hope that we’ve pleased you; we really did try. 
The Wesleyan for 1941-42 is saying “Good-bye.” 




